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POPULAR TALES. profound, that he wondered how a day could 

on have produced it; but then he considered what 
* To virtue if these Tales persu: ade, a day that had been, and be wondered no more- 

____“ Our pleasing toil is well repaid” | Al the domestics now came into the reomj 
THE RAIN BOW. some of them old, grey-haired people, who 

had been faithful servants to several genera- 

(Coneluded.) tions, and Mary Stuart read to them several 


As they walked through Glen Creran to the chapters from the Bible. It was a calm and 
old mansion, the character of the weather—of} happy scene; and as a halo, in old pictures, is 
the scenery—of the day, seemed to them all/drawn round the heads of saints, it might welk 
to have undergone a change. <A more sober} seem to him who looked on her, and listened 
music was in the rills; the sky was not so daz-!to her gentle voice, that a halo now incircled 
lingly clear; a dim shadow crept over the|the fair temples of Mary Stuart, as they bent 
sweet Lock-Phoil—and, as if a hawk had/down with their clustering ringlets over the 
been in the air, the voice of every bird was si-| Word of God. 
lent in the woods. Tew words were uttered,; His thoughts, during the wild solitude of the 
but these few words became always less and|night before, had been many, and almost all 
less unhappy; and as the lady and her daugh-| pleasant, for he had lain in a chamber within 
ter once more welcomed the English guest be-| an old tower of the mansion, like an adventu- 
neath their gate, it was with a profound feel-| rer of the days of old in the Land of Faery ; 
ing, in which aversion, dislike or repugnance)but during this night they were all most so- 
had no share—all these had vanished—al-|lemn under the weight of mere humanity, 
though, when they sat down together in the|and while his fancy slept, it may be said that 
parlour there was first an utter silence, and| his heart was broad awake. His hand had de- 
then several sobs and a gushof tears. A few) prived that mother of her only son—that sweet 
hours ago he was an interesting stranger about| maiden of her only brother—and might it not 
to pass away into oblivion—now he was one|be in his power to supply each her separate 
they never could foryet—and whom they both} loss? [lis own heart had hithegto conceived ne 
felt must be forever regarded by them, now|/ deep aflection—but had loved phantoms alone 
that the first startling aguny was over, with af-|of its own creation. He had led a wanderings 
fection for his own sake, with pity for his mis- | restless, and wretched life, for several years, 
fortune, and with sympathy for the contrition] and now, when the light of joy seemed to be 
which he endured for an act which he, more} breaking from the distance like the far-off and 
than themselves or others regarded as a hein- | faint streak of the doubtful dawn, his spirit ex- 
ous crime. panded within him, and he dared to look for- 

The mother and daughter retired to their) ward to a bright futurity. Had not that fatal 

own room early in the evening, and Edward) quarrel been forced upon him by the impetu- 
Ashton was left to his own thoughts. He/ous character of his antagonist? Had he not 
went out into the glen, walked about the heau-| received from him perfect forgiveness, and 
tiful calm woods till his soul was soothed with! manly acknowledgement of his courage and 
the untroubled solitude. He had seen those) his honour? None reproached him for a quar- 
whom in all the world he had most feared ever) rel that had not been of his own secking, and 
to see—and gentle looks and kind words had} he had long used his skill for the defence enly 
flowed mutually from each other’s he: arts.—| of his own life, But two acc omplishpd swords- 
‘They were both perfectly happy—their grief} men had held each other at the point, and the 
had passed away—uand he began to hope, that, | young Highland chieftain had received hisdeatir 
afier his long penance for him too, there w as| wound. ‘his night was as still and breathless 
to be peace. Across all these thoughis came|as the preceding night had been loud and stor- 
insensibly the image of sweet Mary Stuart, my ; and 80, in some measure was it with the 
and he almost ventured to ask himself, * Does|heart of Edward Ashton. His thoughts, anc 
she love any one—or has her gentle heart been| fe elings, and passions, had worked themselves 
left to itself in her native solitude?” This was] to rest—a tranquillity to which he had too long 
a passing dream—but it passed away only toj been a stranger, took possession of bis mind 
return; and when he met her again, just asjand in the morning he cast a rejoicing look 
the heavens were beginning to show their stars,| over the awakened beauty and magnificefice cf 
he felt towards her an affection so tender and| nature, 
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The lady, in whose hospitabie house he slept.! whose visits were ever of kindness, clvitity, or 
had thought all night long alternately of hiin | love. 
and of her son. The melancholy life he had; Thus day after day passed along, and still 
for some years been leading in his solitary! Edward Ashton was in Glen-Creran. He had 
wanderings, touched her heart with the pro- | ‘narrated all the circumstances of her son’s 
foundest pitv, and she wondered if his parents |death to the mother—and she felt, too truly, 
were dead, or if he had a father or a mother that her wild and headstrong Charles had 
who suffered him thus to cherish his unwit-|sought his doom! But not the less on that ac- 
nessed and unparticipated grief. Many a onejcount did her maternal heart weep blessings 
who had been involved in the same fatality ea-}on her dead son, while it yearned with indis- 
sily forgot it, and led the same cheerful or care-|cribable emotions of tenderness and pity to- 
less life as before, without blame from others,! wards him who did justice to all his virtues. 
or remorse of their own consciences; but his,;and who was willing to let all blame rest on 
whoie youth was tinged with sadness and the| his own head, rather than that any of it should 
solemuity of age was affectingly blended with | alight on him who was in his grave. “ Q, sir, 
the natural candour of his prime. How was|—if my dear Charles and you had met as 
it possible to refuse affection to such a man ! friends, well would you have loved one anoth- 
And her last thought before sinking into the|er! Had he been alive now-——and you had 
worid of dreams was that her son had expired} come here an unconnected ¢tranger, you would 
a cold hand clasped in his, and with his| have crossed the moors and mountains togeth- 
cad on a pillow which his care had smoothed.|er after the roc or red deer. But his life had 
As for Mary Stuart when she “ lay down in| passed away, even as that shadow that is now 
her loveliness,” she tried to banish from her| passing over into Glenco—See, it is gone !” 
closed eyes the image of the stranger. Yet| They were sitting alone in the woods—no 
why should she not think of him?) What was living thing near them but the squirrel leaping 
he or could be to her, but one who, when far trem | tree to tree, no sound but that of the cushe 
away, would remember her in sorrow, as the|at mixing with the murmur of the water-fall, 
sister of the man whose death lay heavy on his| Edward Ashton looked steadfastly in her face, 
soul? She felt the tears on her cheek, and wi- and said, **-Why am I lingering here ‘—need 
ped them away in the silent darkness; once|I say it? Your daughter Mary do | most ten- 
more she prayed that God would send peace to| derly love ; if 1 can gain her affections, could 
his heart; and when the touch of the morn-| you bear to look on me as your son-in law? If 
ing light awakened her disturbed sleep, to him | not I will leave Glen-Creran to-night.” He 
her earliest thought uncons ciously turned, and! spoke with great emotion, although sup- 
he was not forgotten in her orisons. |pressed ; for to be pitied, and even esteemed 
The richand cheerful beauty of the early au-) was still far different indeed from being recei- 
tumn covered ail the glen—and it was not easy| ved as ason into the family whose dearest 
for the wanderer to leave the heaven that tov him! peace he had been the meoens of breaking. — 
jay both within and without the house. Some-| He waited in terror for the first words of the 
times he ascended by himself to the moun- reply, and they at once raised up his soul into 
tuin-tops, and waited till the wreathed m istja heaven of joy. ‘1f I saw you married to 
rose up in the early sunlight, and revealed far) my Mary, then could I lay down my head in 
below the motionless silence of the wooden | peace. ‘I feel as if God had sent you here to 
glen. He sat alone by the mountain-cataraets, be our comforter.?’ His soul was satisfied, 
and traversed the heathery shores of the great! and, he gave a history of himself and his fa- 
wide inland lochs, or the rocky margin of arms! mily—telling how he had changed his name 
of the sea. Valleys that stretched off into the! for that of a kinsman to whose estate he had 
dim and distant day shortened beneath his feet; succeeded. “ England is the country where 
und he enjoyed the stern silence of the black| 1 ought to live—but if your sweet daugh- 
pine forest, darkening for leagues the base of ter can be won, every year will we visit 
some mighty mountain. The belling of the!Glen-Creran, But, alas! all my hopes are 
red deer came to him in the desert, asthe but a dream. She never can be made to 
echo of -his footsteps roused up their ant- love me!” The Lady looked »pon him with 
lered heads ; and he strained his eyes to catch a pleasant countenance, and an encouraging 
a sight of the eagle whose wild shriek he smile. My daughter’s heart is free—and it 
heard in the blue holiow of the sky. These is impossible but that she must soon love you.” 
were his days wild penance in the upaccompa-| They rose up and returned in silence to the 
nied solitude of nature. But hours of a sweet house. 
and human happiness were now oftenhis; for' That evening Edward Ashton and Mary 
he waiked with fair Mary Stuart alone, or with Stuart walked up the wild and lonely Glenure, 
her mother through coverts by the streamlet’s;and before they reached home, there was a 
vbank:—-ulong green meadow fields—glades| clear moon to light them through the fragrant 
where the young fawn might be seen at play —| birch- woods. Her heart was given up enturce- 
and Into cottages where many a blithe and wea-|ly, with all ius calm, pure, and innocent 
beaten face welcomed the visits of them |thoughts and fee.ings, to him who was now 
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her lover; it knew no disguise,.nor had it one 
single emotion to veil or to conceal. No pas- 
sion agitated sweet Mary Stuart, no wild 


dreamis of imagination, no enthusiastic trans-| 


ports of the fancy; but his smile was light, 
and his voice waS music to her soul; and in 
the serene depth of an affection which had 
been growing within her heart, even from. the 
very first moment she beheld the stranger in 


the Pine Grove, would she now have willingly; 


gone with him to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, or laid down her young and happy life 
for his sake. When he folded her to his heart 
as they mutually pledged their faith, her tears 
feli down in showers. and the kisses that then 
touched her eves and check thriled with un- 
utterable happiness through her innocent and 
virgin heart. But dear to her as he then was, 
she felt, when about to part from hin in a few 
days afterwards, that he was then far dearer ; 
she then thought of being his wife in a vision 
of delirht. for she was now deeply in love ; 
and her soul sickened as the shado» 
sun-dial in the warden, that told the hour wes 
come in which he must take his departure, for 
some months, from Glen-Creran. 
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YOR THE RURAL REPOSITOR ¥. 
FRIENDSITIP. 

Friendship is a singuiur flower: it blooms 
in cvery season and climate—it is either do- 
mestic or foreign, and grows upon the heart 
almost with the rapidity of lightning—but 
like every delicate plant, it wants attention.— 
Let it be 1ouched with the frost of neglect, it 
withers—-let the scythe of interest but lop one 
branch, it becomes feeble and. unless the soil 
in which it grows be peculiarly favourable, it 
droups, and dies—but more generally the lat- 
ter. This is a melancholy fact puta very na- 
tural consequence, as the following litle story 
wiil fully illustrate. 

Henry Mardyck, who was a young man ot 
considerale promise in the profession of the 
law, at an early age became acquainted with 
Kdward Eile, a companion in his studies, and 
by degrees they had contracted a mutual 
friendship, which it had seemed impossible to 
have broken. The morning of their lives was 


fell on the;indeed a morning of flowers: and whether 


they pursued the anuered buck or the savage 
woll, or mingled in the gay delights of the 
i dance, all was gaiety, friendship and happiness. 


Mary Stuart, except the year she had fis red) But alas! how few are the hours of earthly 


abroad with her mother after her brother’s) 


happiness : Inthe village where they resided 


death had led a solitary life in the Highlands.! were many amiable females, and to one of 


Her heart had slept in peaceful dreams, and 


these, the young Mardyck, had surrendered 


had been as undisturbed as thot of a child.— as warm and enthusiasiic a heart as ever glow- 


But now it was overflowing wih a pure pas-) 
beheld no lonyer the sha-| 


sion, and her eyes 
dows and mists of her native mountains, het 


ed in the bosom of man. Amelia Muncey 
was the idol of his soul—with her the world 
(would be every thing—without her, nothing 


ears heard no longer the mur:murs of her na- She was a beautiful girl: the elegance und 


tive stream. Edward Ashton was now to her 
all in alland her former lile ha ppy as she had, 
thought it, seemed now a vapid and empty) 
dream. 


full radiance smote the distant clouds that were 


symmetry of her pe rson, the sweet flush of 
health that mingled with the roses upon her 
checks, the black piercing eyes with their long 


jand delicate lashes, that spaikled beneath the 
The sun was high in ILeaven, and. with his, 


sweetest of foreheads end the most elegant of 
jetty tresses, might have animated a less sus- 


dissolving intoa gentle shower, over the woody, ceptible heart than that of Heury Mardyck.— 


termination of the Glen. “ 


hat a beautiful! Edward was the only friend to whom he conli- 


Rainbow !” said Mary Stuart, with the tears ded the emotions of his soul, and to him it 


in her eyes as her lover kissed them off, about: 
‘A Rainbow brought me! the day was appointed for the nuptials of one 


to suy farewell, 


was a moment of unalloyed joy when he heard 


here, und as Lam going away, lo! ayain shines, he really at this time esteemed and loved, 


in all its beauty the fair Arch of Promise 
These were the last words at parting, and they: 
were remembered by Mary Stuart, and often 


repeated by her as sire wandered through the 
solitary woods, thinking on her betrothed Lid- 
>scemed to lines 


ward. ‘The hours though they 
ger cruelly, at Jast had elnaed one another 


down the channel of time. like the waters of 
rot Ma-| 
ry Stuartv’s Wedding Day shone over Glen- 
A happy day it was all among the’ 


a changeful rivulet ; and the morning 


Creran. 


"| 


About a weck before the intended consum- 
mation of Henry’s felicity, intelligence was 
brought fiom his paternal home, that his aged 
fahor was taken seriously and dangetously ill. 
This was a moment of deep distress, as duty 
called him from one he esteemed above all this 
world, to attend, possibly, the dying moments 
of a parent ne had neglected nothing that 
could conduce to his comfort or happiness, 
and with 0 feelings alter a fond fare- 
well to his Amelia, he departed fur the home 


mountains of Appin, and also over tue beauti- of his boyhood. 


ful Vale of Lorton in England, where 
their Christmas carols, many a 
among his tenantry, to the young 
his Scottish Bride. 


Squire 


— 


The best throw of dice is—throw them away.! 


between! 
cup went round) did Edward think that Time did not move 
and with his wonted speed, so slowly he had yal 


The hours rolled along, and many a time 


ed since the depariure of his early friend.- 


But cvery day had his wings grown lighte: 
J 


ge Yim am "a! id 


‘and now, why did his flight 
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Why did he regret his rapidity? What emo-| flight to Baltimore—they met—ah! where was 
tions were those that so fondly stole upon his/|that feeling of happiness which had character- 
senses whenever he beheld the beloved Ame-|ized their last meeting? In place of smiles 
lia? Did ze love? Alas! he too plainly felt he|}the dark frown was upon each brow, and as if 
did. But was this strange? Amelia was anjthe finger of Harpocrates was upon them, they 
elegant—an agreeable—an amiable girl—pos-| seemed stricken dumb with contendmg pas- 
sibly a weak one. Anc who is not weak? Can|sions. To pass few words—they met again— 
the heart suppress its feelings? It was true|and now sleep in the silent tomb—each one a 
duty, nay, friendship forbade his affections to/ victim to the other’s arm--and the too weak 
rise above the thermometer-mark of esteem—} Amelia found her burial place in the cold wa- 
but who has studied the heart to check its|ters of the Chesapeake, a vicum to broken 
emotions ? Edward, who had once impatiently | friendship, remorse, and despair. P. 

anticipated the return of Henry, now,—so wascignnag 


mutable is human nature—dreaded bis appear- THE IE TRAVELLER. 


ance ; and when he heard, at the expiration of ‘6 He travels and expatiates as the bee a 
a month that in consequence of the death of “ From flower to flower, so o he from land to land.” 
the indulgent parent of his friend, that he pena etaeneetnareincios 
would unavoidably be detained from returning | FROM THE NEW-YORK REVIEW. 
for a length of time, he even rejoiced in the |PESCRIPTIVE JOURNAL OF A JAUNT UP THE 
melancholy event that seemed so calculated to} GRAND CANAL; BEING A LETTER FROM A GEN- 
favour his intentions. His intentions? What} TLEMAN IN a TO A LADY IN WASH- 
were they? Would he marry Amelia?—she| INGTON, IN 1820, 
was the affianced wife of another—that other,| 1 have just returned from a jaunt up the 
his friend. He felt all the horrors of his situ- North river, and the Mohawk, as far as Utica. 
ation. Did he love her as I, thought he, whe} i had never been farther West that Schenec- 
am willing to sacrifice the world for ber, why | tady, and had never seen any part of oe 
would he be detained? ‘his was a contagious | ‘Canal. On my way up to Albany, I stopped 
thought— Amelia also felt it—he was not now |at Catskill, and proceeded to Pine- ‘Orchard on 
s0 punctual in his communications to her :—/ the mountain-top, where a large stylish house 
Had he found some other who had won his of entertainment has recently been built. This 
affections from her? That which a discerning | is 4000 feet above the level of the Hudson, and 
eye might have rendered plain was now by you can readily 1 imagine what an extensive and 
the designing Edward rendered dark and in-| magnificent prospect is here displayed. There 
explicable. But such, even such, is all earthly are two higher mountains in the back ground, 
iriendship! computed at 3700 feet above the river, bui 
A few months passed: the morning was|Pine-Orchard affords the most advantageous 
bright and lovely—the gay bird carolled in the, view of the cultivated country between the riy- 
air—the autumnal forest with its parti- -colour-|er and the base ofthe mountain. At first sight, 
ed leaves, seemed a continued and immensc|these farms and fields appear to form an im. 
bed of flowers—and now and then the dark! mense plain, but you soon discover ridges and 
shade of some flickering cloud passed rapidly | | summits of intervening mountains, over some 
over the bright stream of the Susquehannah—- | of which vou passed on your way to the foot of 
but the village of Wyoming heard a sad tale|the towering one on which you stand. Atsun- 
for Henry Mardyck—it was the morning of rise, the whole of this almost boundless plain 
his return to the house of his beloved, but “ab, was covered with a mantle of fleecy clouds re- 
faithless Amelia. Fondly he thought to have | sembling snow-drifts, and [ at first imagined 
clasped that fair girl in his arms—to have!|that [ saw below me an ocean, which had been 
chased away with a mutual kiss every emotion | suddenly frozen and shrouded with snow, be- 
of the regret he had felt at their separation—| fore its curling and foaming waves had time to 
to have grasped enthusiastically the hand of| subside. But i in a little while they were all in 
his old friend—but where was Amelia? where| motion, ana the breeze rolling one ridge or 
was Edward ?—A_ jpalsying sickness crossed) winuow on another, they soon assumed the 
his brain when he beheld her heart broken pa- | formof solid clouds, and stretching their wings 
rents—the silent and unutterable despair upon|to the gale, sailed off in squadrons towards the 
the brow of the father—and the cheeks of the! mountains of Connecticut. Ah! then, thought 
mother bedewed with the overflowings of sor-| I, this perhaps is one of nature’s looms, where 
yow. He rushed from their presence with a| she weaves her clouds at night, and then at 
shrick of phrenzgy—he met the father of his! early dawn, sends her busy and obedient winds 
false friend upon the portal—his presence > i Fw roll them together, and pack them off to 
a thunderbolt to the bewildered Hen:y—but! her lofty store-house in the sky. The bottom 
with the fleetness of an arrow he passed him,|of this fancied ocean was now fully unveiled ; 
und immediately left the village with a deter-| but instead of sand, and mud, and slimy rocks, 
minat‘on to pursue even to the ends of the/oh! what a gay landscape of green waving 
earth, the man whom he once felt proud to| woods, and cultured fields, and farm houses 
Jesignate among hfs friends, He traced his {surrounded withorchards, and pasture grounds 
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and clumps of trees :—we could see the smoky 
wreaths above the shining roofs, and hear some 
rural sounds——the crowing cock, or barking 
dog; but neither man bor animal could be dis- 
cerned without a glass. Adjoining the table 
jand on which the house is erected, is a peak 
u few hundred feet higher, and a path winds 
around it to the top, from which you look di- 
rectly down upon the house, and are very near 
it. About four miles from this lofty seat, there 
is asmall cascade which all go to see; not on 
account of the water, which in mid-summer is 
merely a rill, but the uncommon height of the 
leap or pitch, and the picturesque scenery of 
the rocks. How shall | describeit? ‘The wa- 
ter first falls 175 feet into a broad rocky basin. 
over the brim of which it then streams perpen- 
dicularly 80 feet, and then flowing through 
another basin, rushes down a ravine filled al- 
most with rocks, until it reaches the valley. 
But the most curious part is a vast dome, or 
more properly semi-dome, farmed in the rock, 
directly behind, and under the cascade. It is 


like a huge roof, perfectly semi-circular, under | and 25 feet above its bed. 


the eaves of which, zzside, you walk along a 
narrow stony ledge or shelf for about 300 feet, 
as if on the seat or bench of an amphitheatre, 
while this enormous and lofty cciling projects 
like a canopy 75 feet, sloping upwards, and 
forming in front a vast arch nearly a hundred 
feet high, and directly behind the falling water. 
In order to enter this ponderous dome, you 
descend from the top of the rock, where the 
stream commences its career, along the steep 
side of the ravfhe 170 feet to the first basin, 
and arrive at one side or wing of the front arch. 
The first impression is overwhelming—you 
hesitate for a moment, and are awe-struck : 
such a wide and towering vault of solid rock, 
ws if built by art!—what supports it? may it 
not possibly fall, and crush and bury you for 
ever under its massy ceiling, nearly one hun- 
dred feet thick ? But your feelings become too 
sublime to be restrained by your U:nidity, and 
you rush forward with a dauntless and ambi- 
tious step, as if bent on an achievement that 
is to immortalize your name, especially if you 
should have the good luck to be crushed, and 
buried like king Cheops, under a pyramid of 
rocks. 

From the mountain T returned to the Hud- 
son, and proceeded on to Albany, where | had 
not been since the commencement of the 
Grand Canal. Never having witnessed the 
mode of ascending through the locks, and navi- 
gating a canal, and being informed that I should 
see a most cutjous and interesting section oj 
it between Aibany and Schenectady, | took 
passage in a commodious and very nice pac- 
ket-boat, about 70 feet in length, equipped in 
steam-boat style, and drawn by three horses 


+) 
craggy banks of the Mohawk. 


I had been 
some years ago at the Cohoes Falls, but our 
approach to them now was delightiully novel. 
Since leaving the Hudson, we had gained an 
elevation of 150 feet, and now found ourselves 
close aside the cataract, and within a few yards 


ofthe shore 1 had formerly rode along this 
high and rocky bank in a stage coach, and was 
now sailing, or rather floating, over the very 
same surface in a large and lofty barge, through 

fields, and directly in front of houses, and 

where trees and shrubbery had, till lately, been 

growing. ‘This was indeed a curious specta- 

cle, and seemed to me sometimes like fairy- 

work. Onward we went—sometimes through 
fertile meadows, and sometimes over rough 
and hilly grounds. Here, the canal being cut 
directly through, our laternal prospects were 
obstructed by the high banks on each side. 
On the south side of the Mohawk, the shore 
became so mountainous and craggy, that the 
canal makers found it expedient to shoot the 
canal directly across the surface of the river, 
This was indeed a 
bald undertaking; but it was accomplished, 
and you are now surprised and astonished at 
finding your watery path take a sudden turn, 
and stretch itself to the length of eleven hun- 
dred feet directly across the stream, supported 
by 26 stone pillars rising from the rocky floor 
ofthe Mohawk. ‘The path for the horses is 
furmed inside ofthe parapet, and they trot the 
full freighted barque across in a minute, while 
the staring and amazed passenger, standing on 
the upper deck, imagines that the boat may 
roll over the side of the aqueduct, and precipi- 
tate all hands into the stream below. After 
coursing for two miles along the northern shore 
where the flank uf a high rocky precipice has 
been hewn down for about a mile, to give 
width to the canal, it again stiikes across the 
river on another aqueduct bridge, 740 feet in 
length, and then pursues its course to Schenec- 
tady, after having passed through 27 locks of 
yranite and maible, which have now lifted 
your boat two hundred and twenty-six feet 
above the level of the Hudson. Owing to the 
great number of boats on the canal, you are 
frequently delayed at the locks, and by this 
means we were ten hours in going 29 miles. 
‘hey are beginning, however, to construct 
another range of locks near the junction of the 
northern canal, which will, in a great measure, 
obyiate these delays, 

We stopped for a moment at Schenectady, 
and taking passage in another boat crowded 
with passengers, zlided off for Utica. Night 
soon shut the scene, but the next morning we 
had some beautitul and romantic views. Sur- 
passing all, however, was our route along the 
wild and fantastic shore of the Little Falls. 


| 





Gliding from the surface of the Hudson, and 
passing through a long succession of locks. 
each of which gave us a lift of about eight feet, 
We soon found ourselyes approaching the high 


he Mohawk is divided here by several rocky 
islands, between one of which, and the high 
cliff or promontory on the south side, a branch 
of it rushes along at a most impetuous rate 
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The front ofthis towering cliff has been wrench- 
ed off piecemeal, by the force of gunpowder, 
trom top te bottom, to form a passage for the 
canal; and a huge winding wail, resting on 
these ruins, rises from the margin of the tor- 
rent about 25 or 30 feet high, and the space be- 
tween it and the cliff being filled up with stones 
and earth to the requisite level, the canal flows 
along its channelled surface. The side is 
guarded by a railing, on the inner side of which 
is the narrow towing path for the horses; and 
so you skim along for about a quarter ofa mile 
so near the rapids, that a sfry man, I should 
imagine, might leap from the deck, over the 
railing, directly into the rushing water, 60 or 
70 feet below. 
white marble, 170 feet in length, is built on 
three beautiful arches across the river just at 
the falls, and joins the canal, being a feeder to 
it, and serving at the same time as a canal for 


boats to pass along its watery floor to the vil-| 


lage opposite, where there. is a capucious re- 
servoir made by means of a dam on the north- 
ern shore ; one side of the bed of the river 
being higher than the other. A gap or open- 
ing thro’?a hill more than 500 feet high, near 
the falls, and along which the canal passes, 
presents a scenery of rocks, not to be described. 
They resemble in some of their features the 
walls and broken masses of rock at the Passaic, 
and are sublimely topsyturvical. One might 
imagine that the gods had here had a skirmish 
with the Titans. 

We continued our course though a great 


ceal of rich and finely cultivated country,though 
evidenuy suffering by the drought of this unu- 
sually hot summer, and arrived at Utica, anew 
and beautiful towr, and one of the most flour- 


ishing in the state. It is 96 miles from Alba- 
ny, and scems to be the stepping-stone between 
it and lake Erie. 

About 15 miles to the west of it, are the 
Trenton Falls, exceeding in beauty, we were 
told, those at the Catskill mountain. We went 
next day to view them, and never was I more 
enchanted. ‘hey consist of a succession o 
cascades, one enthroned as it were above an- 
other. 
esque. Towering walls of lime stone on each 
side for more than a mile up a vast ravine ; the 
torrent one while diffused over a broad level 
floor of solid rock ; then gushing through deep 
and narrow channels, and then pitching over 
precipices extending from one steep side of 
the valley to the other. These steep banks 
are about 150 feet high, and in some places 
overhang their bases. Along these cliffs, in 
some spots, there are ledges or shelves, along 
which one may walk and everlook the torrent 
50 or 60 feet below. ‘These ledges have re- 
cently been widened by the chisel, and chains 
being bolted in the rocks and hanging along 
their sides, you occasionally take hold of them, 
and skip securely along. The scenery of the 
rocks alone is worth trayelling 200 miles to see. 


An aqueduct bridge, all of 


The rocks are indescribably pictur-| 


The cascades are wonderfully beautiful, though: 
not very high ; the greatest one being, [ shouid 
guess, about 50 feet. The drought having 
long prevailed, the stream is shaliow, anc its 
bed is uncovered and dry for three fourths of 
the way across. As the day was fast declin- 
ing, we were obliged to leave this most roman- 
tic spot without having seen the upper part of 
this immense ravine, where the river begins 
its wild career. On our way beck to Utica, 
we fell in with another torrent ; but as it had 
its source in the clouds, and was locomotive, 
we were too much alarmed to view it with 
much complacency, and fled from it with alk 
our horses might. We returned to Albany 
the next day by the stage, on the following 
|morning took passage in the steam-boat, and 


‘next morning were in New-York. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. | 


‘* Variety we still pursue, 
‘In pleasure seek for something new.”” 


ee 

















SOLILOQUY. 

in hopes of finding pleasure ; but, alas, like all 
/my predecessors, I have found it so like a phan- 
|tom, a chimera of a distempered brain. 
\intrinsic pleasure dwells not without the pale 
lof virtue. My character, once “ the imme- 
| ¢ 

ithe pleasure of each rude assailant 1} have 
‘broken down my constitution, and have the ap- 
|a man of years—and am not awenty. The 
‘dearest affections of relatives I have alienated, 
|held out every possible attracuon for my re- 
turn. The affections of a sister, that clung to 
i most steeled her heart against me. O virtue, 
'would have had a sweet approving conscience, 
the approbatory smile of heaven, instead of its 


I have plunged into the vortex of dissipation, 
The 

liate jewel of my soul,” and spotless, is now at 

| pearance and the long prologue of feelings of 
‘nay cancelled and robbed. Relatives who have 
|me with the tenacity of the tendril, 1 have al- 
had I never strayed from thy path, I now 
indignant frowns. Thewarm and kindly smile 


cof friends, instead of cold and painful civilities. 


| Ob, vice, to what hast thou brought me: to 
the veriest wretch in existence—and at a cri- 
'sis when I should be ushering myself honour- 
‘ably into life and notice, my taper is spent, and 
‘the light is flickering in its socket. —:v. /’ost. 
HAPLESS. 


| 


i 
| 


' 


| ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


General Marion, whose stature was diminue 
tive, and his person uncommonly light, rode, 
‘when in service, one of the fleetest and most 
‘powerful chargers the south could produce. 
When in fair pursuit, nothing could escape 
him, and when retreating, nothing could over- 
take him. Being once nearly surrounded by 
a party of British dragoons, he was compel- 
led for safety to pass in a cornfield by leaping 
the fence. This field marked with a consider- 
}able descent of surface, had been, in part, 4 


a 




















a marsh. 


Marion entered it, at the upper 
side. The dragoons in chase, leaping the 
fence, also, were but a short distance behind 
him, so completely was he now within their 
power, that his only mode of escape was to 
pass ove the fence at the lower side. But 
here lay a difficulty which to all but him ap- 
peared insurmountable. Todrain the ground | 
of its superfluous waters, a trench had been 
cut around this part of the field, four feet wide 
and of the same depth. Of the mud and clay 
removed in cutting it, a bank had been formed 
on its inner side, and on top of this was erected 
the fence. The elevation of the whole amount- 
ed to more than seven feet perpendicular 
height, a ditch four feet in width running par- 
allel with it on the outside, and a foot more of 
space intervening between the fence and the 
ditch. The dragoons. acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of this obstacle, and considering | 
it impossible for their enemy to pass it. pressed | 
towards him with loud shouts of exclamation 
and insult, and summoned him to surrender or 
perish bythe sword. Regardless of their rude- 
ness and empty clamor, and inflexibly deter- 
mined not to become their prisoner, Marion 
spurred his horse to the charge. The noble 
animal, as if conscious that his master’s life 
was in danger, and that on his exertion depend- | 
ed his safety, approached the barrier in his fi-| 
nest style, and with a bound that was almost 
supernatural, cleared completely the fence and 
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in a paceable way, than to be coming here 
minding no body’s business at all, at all—and 
that fellow who is bating the drum, if he lived 
in dear Ireland might be bating his own empty 
stomach the while, if they took the labour of a 
day from him, and the praters from the mouth 


of his childers, to make him a spalpeen ofa 


soldicr without pay.” 
ee = 

Auction of Ladies.—An auction of unmarried 
ladies used to take place annually in Babylon. 
“ In every district,’? says the historian, “ they 
assemble on a certain day of every year, all the 
virgins of marriageable age.” ‘The most beau- 
tiful is first put up, and the man who bids the 
largest sum of money gained possession of her. 
The second in personal appearance followed, 
and the bidders gratified themselves with hand- 
some wives, according to the depth of their 
purses. But, alas! it seems there were in 
Babylon some ladies for which no money was 
likely to be offered, yet these also were dispos- 
ed of, so provident were the Babylonians. 
‘© When all the beautiful virgins,” says the his- 
torian, “ were sold, the crier ordered the most 
deformed to stand up; and after he had open- 
ly demanded who would marry her with a small 
sum, she was at length adjudged to the man 
who would be satisfied with the least ; in this 
manner the money arising from the sale of the 
handsome served as a portion to those who 
were either of disagreeable looks, or that had 





ditch, and recovered himself without injury on| 
the opposite side. Marion now facing his pure! 


suersy Who had halted at the fence, unable to! 


pass it, discharged his pistols at them without! 
effect, and then wheeling his horse and bidding 
them * good morning’ with an air of trimph,, 
dashed into an adjoining thicket and disappear- | 
ed in an instant. Astonished at what they had, 


any other imperfection.” ‘This custom pre- 
vailed about 500 years before Christ. 
—— 

A young man, who was paying his ad- 
dresses to an Irish girl, had gained so far on 
her affections that she had consented to at- 
tend him tothe temple of Hymen when some 
economical fears arose in his breast which 


witnessed, and scarcely believing their foe toj cooled the flame Cupid had kindled ; he there- 
be mortal, the dragoons Immediately abandon- | fore waited on his destined bride and began to 


ed the pursuit. 


—_— 


italk of hard times, household expenses, &c. 
|till her patience being exhausted, she very 


The Empress of Germany asked a French) politely turned him out of the house. Her 
officer, if the Princess Royal of France was, as! mistress, hearing the noise, called to know 
the world reported her, the most beautiful) what it was. “ Nothing, madam,” replied she, 


princess in Europe—“ J thought so yesterday,” | 


answered the polite Frenchman. 


Shortly after the commencement of the last 


war a tax was laid on candles, which, as a Ri-/ to divulge her reasons. 


cardo lecture would prove, made them dearer. 
A Scotch wife in Greenock remarked to the 
chandler, Paddy Macbeth, that the price was 
rised, and asked why.-—‘ ‘Lis a’ owing to the 
war,” said Paddy. “ The war!’ said the as- 
tonished matron; “ Gracious me! are they 
gaun to fight by candle light!” - 
~<— 

_ A tall, gaunt, red headed Irishman, straight 
from swate Erin, upon viewing a late militia 
muster, broke out in the following exclama- 
tion——“¢ And sure now my honeys, you had all 
detter be after digging your praters at home 


‘doors.”’ 


' 
-— — } 





“but kicking the cares of the world out of 
— 

A petulant old lady having refused a suitor 
to her neice, he expostulated with her, plainly 
“ T see the villain in 
your face,” said she. That is a fersonal re- 
fection, madam,” replied the lover. 





— 
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The claim of the United States on France for proper 
ity confiscated during the Bonapartean government, 
| amounts to upwards of 30,000,000, 
| A company has been formed in Boston for working a 

valuable copper mine at Franconia; which, it is said, 
| yields, in the ore seventy per cent, of copper 
| — 
IcED, 
| In this city, on Sunday last, Jomn M’Cornmics, aged 
about 21 years. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
TO M. C. 
BY BYRON WHIPPOORWILI, ES@. 


I loved thee—but how vain to love! 
Thou didst not love again: 

But thou didst smile, and that did proves 
A world of joy and pain, 

And to my heart thy smiles did steal— 
Ab! who could chide thy smile ?— 

And they did fix their holy seal 
Upon my soul the while. 

And all was gay, and all was glad— 
I hoped that thou wert mine— 

And if my spirit now be sad, 
And care her serpent twine 

Around this heart, where thou art still, 
The only theme of bliss, 

Tis when I dream that thou didst kill 
With thy last hallowed kiss, 

A soul that loved thee more than heaven, 

By all its hopes of sins forgiven. 


And when thou gav’st thy hand to him 
Who won thy maiden vow, 

Methought I heard my farewell hymn 
To joy—I know it now— 

And yet I smiled—I would not weeps 
But could—though tears were vain, 

And thought—ah! still that thought doth creep, 
Full often o’er my brain— 

That though the wedding ring he gave, 
Outweighed my earthly all, 

I would have given my life to save 
Thy hand from its enthral. 

[t was my burial place of joy 
To see thee in his arms, 

Oh, that to fire another Troy, 
Had given me thy charms! 

For then I loved thee—ah! so dearly, 

My brain was driven to madness nearly. 


I've seen thee since—thy bhoy—he smiled— 
I saw thee only there,— 
And then I wished—how wild! how wild! 
I could a father’s prayer, 
To heaven have breathed for him—for he 
Ne’er dreamed of what had past,— 
But would not curse the child! Ah! ye 
Thea saw me for the last. 
And now my sorrow is unknown, 
To those who think me gay, 
And though this heart seems glad alone, 
It beats for thee, away, 
Where | in thought must only roam, 
But not too wildly so: 
Oh, it has driven from one bright home 
Of hope, of bliss, to wo, 
A wretch who dreads each coming morrow—- 
Whose brow has felt the brand of sorrow. 


The human heart !—it is not hard, 


I know not but it may be wrong, 
As ‘twill not grief allay ; 

For when a smile plays on my lips— 
A laughter in mine eye— 

It seems a vampyre fiend that sips 
My every life-stream dry. 

And then I seize Lethean wine, 
And drink its poison deep— 

Oh, that that blessing were but mine, 
Of those in death that sleep! 

For what is life, its bliss forsaking, 

To one whose heavy heart is breaking ” 


Ah, Mary! thou twas tuned my lyre ; 
With thee I had been blest : 
Yet thou didst set my soul on fire— 
?T were vain tu speak the rest. 
But didst thou check that world of flame ? 
Oh no !—nor canst thou now : 
Yet still I bless thine early name, 
And feel, [ know not how. 
I love thee not, and yet I love— 
I scorn thee not, yet scorn ; 
Oh, that it had been willed above 
I never had been born. 
I have been faithful yet to thee, 
I seek no other fair ; 
And though I smile in wanton glee, 
I feel a load of care. 
But still “tis just—I were forgiven 
Had I but worshipped Him in heavens. 


And thou hast holpen iron power 
To bend my body low— 

Say chains need but be worn an hour, 
I've worn them longer though : 

For still my spirit, itis weak, 
My pride be what it will, 

And though this wounded heart may break, 
It has its pleasure still, 

For there’s a sweetness yet in wo— 
A bliss in starting tears, 

That I for worlds would not forego— 
Or wealth that India bears, 

And be this spirit broken down, 
It loves to think of thee. 

And meet me with thine angry frown-— 
Or bow the suppliant knee, 

To heaven [ swear that thou shalt never 

Want aught, that I can give thee, ever. 








Answer to puzzLEs in our last. 


Pozzie 1.—A Quill. 
Puzz.e 11.—Because it hag rocks in it. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
A shining wit pronounced of late 
Thatevery acting magistrate 
Is water in a freezing state, 
II. 
Though unknown to all senses except to the sight, 
Yet existence I claim by excluding the light. 
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Yet would not show its grief; 
So mine: but like the dying pard, 
Its beatings must be brief. 
Yet still [ mingle with the throng, 


Who cance thei 














